




















}—— —_ _aceans edtieenbeneieneir tine oemeressal 
-_ * * * * * burn, roast meat burn, 
Boil o'er ye pots, ye spits forget to turn” 
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PusLisHeD by Jonn ANDERSON. 


MONSTROUS & CURIOUS. 


A gentleman of Springfield, Clarke county Ohio, in advertising 2 
noted horse, called Blossom, states, that ‘the stood five seasons past, at 
one stable in the town of Dayton without being MOVED !!!” 


One would naturally suppose that a horse, after *s¢anding five years 
alias Seasons) without moving would not de worth advertising. I sup- 


pose the gentleman intended it for a fff; if he did it beats any thing 
that ever came under my notice, except the rest of the advertisement, 
which twigs this all hollow. 

Quere.—Is his mate the mother of Blossom? 























The following is an advertisement verbatim et literatum from the 
‘Farmer’s Advocate.” 

NOTICE. The subscriber will take the following articlee for 
goods at cash price at dis store; Sugar, Butter, Linen, Flax, Feat-. 


bers, Bees wax, Tallow, anc Rabbit skins. He also wishes to pur- “ 


chase about 3000 bushels of HEAT, 
He has a large assortment of Shaker garden seeds, of the best quali- 


ly for sale. Wm. HUFFMAN. 
m. . 


MELANCHOLY. 


In looking over the pages of the last number of the “Springfield 
Farmer,” we discovered the following afflicting intelligence : 

“It is with unfeigned regret, we announce to our readers, that want 
of room compels us to omit some important articles of foreign news, 
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(this week.) For the same reason several communications have been 
Maidover; someef which probably well never meet the public eye. !!!! 
La, me, how dreadfully distressing! 


Sen 





ETY™MOLOGIES. 


Whowepall—addressed to the Horse—arose thus: Sir Miles Fleet- 
wood, once recorder of London, was so very severe a hanger of high 
waymen, that the fraternity were resolved to make an example “of 
his worship, which they executed in this manner: “they lay in wayte 
for him not far from Tyburne, as he was to cume from his house at 
Bucks; had a halter in readinesse: brought him under the gal- 
lows, fastened the rope about his neck, his hands tied behind him, 
(and servants bound,) and then left him to the mercy of his horse, | 
which he called Ball. So he cried, “Ho, Ball! Ho, Ball!” and it 
pleased God that his horse stood still till somebody came along which sf 
was half a quarter of an hourormore. He ordered his horse should 
be kept as long as he would live, which was so. He lived till 1646.” 





(Aubrey’s Lives.) e 

Bumper.—The origin of the word bumper is from au bon pere, for © 

when the English were good C atholics, and not as they now are, he- 

retics, they usually drank the pope’s health in a full glass, everyday & 

after dinner—au bon pere, to our good father, who at the same time, 3 

like Saturn, was a good-for- nothing father, devouring his own chil- ; 
dren. mC 
Boniface.—Pope Boniface unquestionably was a man witha bony § 

face, and would answer to the observation of a witness, in the Court a 


of king’s Bench, who, describing a person, told a celebrated counsel, 
“Faith, s sir, he w: as much like yourself, with high cheeky bones anil 
cadaverous face.” 

Mountgarret.—There is, in the peerage book a title of the name of 
Lord Viscount Mountgarret. Now, who, can help associating the 
idea, that the noble lord’s ancestor must actually have been a poet, 
whose continual mountings into the usual dwelling of authors, the at 
tic or garret, being observed, he was thenceforth christened Mount 
garret. But how a poet’s progeny could get ennobled, no etymolo 
gy can make out, 

Belle Sauvage —The inn with the sign of the Belle Sauvage, or as 
commonly called, Belle Savage, has puzzled the etymologist. Ho- 
nest Stow says, that it receiv ed its name from one Isabela Savage, 
who had given the house to the Cutlers’ Company. The painter de- 
rived it from a bell and a wild man; and so painted it. The Specta 
tor gives the true one, La Belle Sanvage, a beautiful woman, descri- 
bed in an old French romance as being found in a wilderness, in @ 
savage state. The modern painter gives both a bell and a woman, 
without considering that a fine girl is always a belle. 
Britain—is named from Brutus, the Troj: un who is called by the 
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French Le Brut, and by the English poets Brute! He was the great 
grandson of Auneas, and (the Edinburgh reviewers aflirm,) “the un- 
doubted founder of the British kingdom; a fact which is abundantly 
confirmed, if it needed confirmation, by the name Britain, quasi Bru. 
tain, evidently derived from Brutus,” 

Alexander the Great was very fond of eggs roasted in hot ashes. As 
soon as his cooks heard he was come home to dinner or sugiper, they 
called aloud to their under-othcers, All eggs under the grate! which, 
repeated every day at noon and evening, made strangers think it was 
that prince’s real name, and therefore gave him no other; and pos+ 
terity hath been ever since under the same delusion. 

Bucephalus, the horse of Alexander, was so christened, from the 
number of busy-fel-lows employed about him as grooms. 


THE STOUT GENTLEMAN, 

A Tale of Mystery. From “Bracebridge Halljor the Humorists, A 

Medley, by Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 
(CONCLUDED. 

The evening gradually wore away. The travellers read 
the papers, twoor three times over. Some drew round 
the fire, and told long stories about their horses: about 
their adventur s; their over turns and breakings down.— 
They discussed thé credit of different merchants and dif- 
frent inns, and the two Warps told several choice anec- 
dotes of pretty chambermaids and kind landladies, All 
this passed as they were quietly taking what they called 
their ‘night caps,” that 1s to say, strong glasses of bran- 
dy and water with sugar, or some other mixture of the 
kinc; after which they one after another rang for Boots” 
and the chainbermaid, and walked up to bed in old shoes, 
cut down into marvellously uncomfortable slippers. 

There was only one man left; a short legged, long bodied 
pl:thoric fellow, with a large sandy head He sat by 
nimself with a glass of port wine negus, and a spoon; sip- 
ping and stirring until nothing was left but the spoon.— 
He gradually fell asleep, bolt upright in his chair, with 
the empty glass standing before him, & the candle seem- 
ed to fall asleep too, for the wick grew long, and black 
and cabbaged at the end, and dimned the little light that 
remained in the chamber. 

The gloom that now preyailed was contagious. A- 
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round hung the shapeless and almost spectral box coats 
of departed travellers, long since buried in deep sleep.— 
I only heard the ticking of the clock, with the deep-drawn 
breathings of the sleeping toper; and the drippings of the 
rain, drop—-drop—drop, from the eaves of the house. 
The®hurch-bells chimed midnight.—All at once the 
Stout Gentleman began to walk over head, pacing slow- 
ly backwards and forwards. There was something ex- 
tremely awful in all this—especially to one in my state of 
nerves. ‘These ghastly great-coats; these guttural breath- 
ings, and the creaking footsteps of this mysterious being. 
His steps grew lainter and fainter, and at length died a- 
way. Icould bear it no longer. I was wound up to the 
desperation of a hero of romance. ‘Be he who or what 
he may,” said I to myself, ‘Vil have a sight of him!” I 
seized a chamber candle and hurried up to No. 13. The 
door stood ajar. I hesitated —I entered—the room was 
deserted. There stood a large broad bottomed elbow 
chair at a table, on which was anempty tumbler, and a 


‘‘Times” newspaper, and the room smelt powerfully of 
Stilton cheese. 


The mysterious stranger had evidently but just reti- 
red. I turned off to my room sorely disappointed. As 
I went along the corridor, I saw a large pair of boots with 
dirty waxed tops standing at the door of a bed chamber. 
They doubtless belonged to the unknown; but it would 
not do to disturb him soredoubtable a personage in his 
den; he might discharge a pistol or something worse at 
my head. I went to bed, therefore, and lay awake half 
the night in a terribly nervous state; and even when I fell 
asleep I was still haunted in my dreams by the idea of 
the Stout Gentleman and his waxed-topped boots. 

I slept rather late the next morning; and was awaken- 
ed by some stir and bustle in the house, which I could 
not at first comprehend; until getting more awake, found 
there was a mail-coach starting from the door. Sudden- 
ly there was a cry from below: 

“The gentlemen has forgot his umbrella! look for the 
gentleman’s umbrella in No. 13.” 
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I heard an immediate scampering of a chambermaid 
along the passage, and a shrillreply, as she ran, “there it 
is! here’s the gentleman’s umbrella!” 

The mysterious stranger then was on the point of set- 
ting off. This was the only chance I should ever have 
of knowing him. I sprang out of bed; scrambled to the 
window; snatched aside the curtains, and just caught a 
glimpse of the rear of a person getting in at the coach 
door. The skirts of a brown coat parted behind, & gave 
me a full view of the broad disk of a pair of drab breech- 
es. The door closed; ‘All right,” the coach whirled off 
—and that was all I ever saw of the Stout Gentlemen. 
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GEORGE HARVEST. 
Parson and Comedian. 

Mr. Geo. Harvest, minister of Thames Ditton, was one 

of the most absent men of his time; he was a lover of good 

eating, almost to gluttony; very negligent in his dress, 
and a believer i in ghosts, hobgoblins, and fairies, although 
he hac received a very classical education at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. is fondness for dramatic compositions, 
led him early to try his abilities upon the boards of differ- 
ent provincial theatres, but his vivacity always getting 
the better of his judgment, and some mal-entendre im- 
promtu inadvertently popping out, he was constantly up- 
on the minds side of his engagement. 

Being possessed of a considerable paternal estate, and 
having a firm friend in Dr. Compton, Bishop of London, 
for whose daughter Mr. Harvest had a partiality and re- 
gard, he, at the age of twenty-four years, bid adieu to the 
Thespian mania. Hz2 had, at this time, an estate of /300 
per annum; and had got so far into the good graces of the 
bishop’s daughter, that the wedding day was fixed, but 
urluckily on that day he forgot himself for being eudgeon 
fishing, he overstaid the canonical hour, and the lady, 
justly offended at his neglect, broke off the match. His 
ideas were so cuiteeed sometimes, that he has been 
!nown to write a letter to one person, direct it to another, 
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and address it toa. third, who could not devise who it 
came from, because he had forgot to subscribe his name 
tothe bottom of it. Ifa beggar happened to take offhis 
hat tohim in the street in hopes of alms, Mr. Harvest 
made him a bow, told him he was his most obedient hum. 
ble servant, and walked on. 


His reveries and abstractions were so frequent that not 
a day passed but he committed some egregious mistake. 
A friend and he walking together in the temple gardens 
one evening, Mr. Harvest picked up a pebble of so odda 
make that he said he would present it to lord Bute, who 
was an eminent vrtwoso.— After they had walked some 
time, his friend asked him what it was by the clock in 
the evening, to which, pulling out his watch, he answer- 
ed they had seven minutes good. ‘They took a turn or 
two more, when to his friend’s astonishment, he canted 
his watch away into the Thames, and, with great sedate- 


ness in his looks, put up the pebble he had before found 
in his fob. 


His notorious heedlessness was so apparent, that no 
one would lend him a horse, as he frequently lost his 
beast from under him, or at least, from out of his hands, 
it being his frequent practiceto dismount and lead 
his horse, putting the bridle under his arm, which the 
horse sometimes shook off, or the intervention ofa_ post 
occasioned to fall; sometimes it was taken off by the 
boys, when the parson was seen drawing his bridle after 
him; and ifany one asked him after the animal, he could 
not give the least account of it, or how he had lost it. 


Being desired to officiate one Sunday morning at St. 
Mary’s in Oxford, an acquaintance, a wag, wrote the fol- 
lowing burlesque upon the bans of matrimony, which be- 
ing duly put forward, was read by hum as follows. 

f publish the marriage bands between 
Jack Cheshire and Widow Gloster, 
Both of a parish that 1s seen 
'Pwixt Oxford here and Paternuster, 
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W ho, to keep out the wind and weather, 
Hereafter mean to pit together; 

So if you wish to put in caveat, 

Now’s the time to let us have it: 

Once ata gentleman’s house in the city, where taking 
his leave with an intention of going a way, in one of his 
absent fits he mounted up three pair of stairs into the gar- 
ret. The maids that by chance were ironing wondered 
what the plague kept such a stamping about the rooms; 
when one of them taking a light to see what it was, found 
the Rev. Mr. Harvest; who, in the utmost confusion, 
told her he fancied he had made some mistake, and beg- 
ged to know if that was not the way to the street door. 


Such was his absence and distraction, that he fre- 
quently used to forget the prayer davs, and walk into his 
church with his gun upon his arm, to see what could have 
assembled the people there. Whenever he slept, he us- 
ed commonly to pervert the use of every utensil; he 
would wash his mouth and hands in the chamber pot, 
make water in the basin or bottle, wipe himself with the 
sheets, and not unfrequently go into bed between the 
sheets with his boots on. 


In company he never put the bottle round, but always 
filled it when it stood opposite to him, so that he often 
took halfa dozen glasses running; that he was alone 
drunk, and the rest of the company sober, is not there- 
fore to be wondered at. Once, when he was playing at 
backgammon, he poured out a full glass of wine, and it 
being his turn to throw, having the box in one hand and 
the glass in the other, and being extremely dry, and un- 
willing to lose time, he swallowed down both the dice, 
and at the same time threw his wine into the backgam- 
mon box. : 

( To be continued.) 


A 
The coroner’s jury having sat on the body of a young lady, who 
had hung herself ina fit of Jove phrenzy, brought in their yerdict-— 
“Diee by the visitation of Cupid.” 
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A certain fashionable youth, more famed for his red nose than for 
his wit, on approaching a lady in company who was much wronged, 
said, ‘madam, you blush from modesty.” “Pardon me, Sir,” repli- 
ed the lady, “I blush from reflecton.” 
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To certain fair Ladies of D 


«Now every man or rich or pocty 
“A fortune asks, and asks no more.” 
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Gay. 
To the words of a friend, my dear damsels attend; 
Give ear tothese lines, which in pity I’ve penn’d; 
*Tis honest advice; ladies be not too nice, 
For young men are now at much higher price 
‘Than they have bee. 


Be wise, and restrain all your scornful disdain: 
If gailauts you slight, faith! they’il slight you again: 
Then yov’ll surely run mad, or ween heavy and sad; 
For there are not so maoy young men to be had 
As there have been, 


Perchauce you suppose fine furbeluw’d clothes 
Will serve for a portion: but, under the rose, 
If the truth may be spoke, this is all a mere joke, 
Fond love without money, will vanish like smoke, 
Let me tell ye: 


The plaim country clown, although just come to town, 
Despises sweet Miss in her butterfly gown: 
No, no; 11 won’t do; there must be a few 
Bright glittering guineas, a thousand or two, 
Or he’ll leave you. 


Gallants are grown wise; a portion they prize; 
A fiz for the charms of your conquering eyes! 
‘Money : money,” they ery, “modern busbands must buy; 
So hold up your purses, and, lasses, bid ye, 
Or live single.” 


The bachelors they will beg and will pray, 

And then fob you off with provoking delay : 

Come fortune there must; so, cown with your dust, 

‘Or, my dears, you'll be happy to jump at a crust, 
When you get if. 

















